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Guest Editorial 
‘Now It Should Be Told!’’ 


New York University School of Re- 
tailing is to be congratulated upon its 
enterprise in sending to its twenty-three 
coéperating stores a questionnaire which, 
when completed, will help to indicate 
the trends of modern department-store 
retailing. 

I venture to predict that one of the 
trends indicated will be that of insistence 
by the public upon the inclusion of more 
merchandise facts in store advertise- 
ments. That is as it should be. 

The consumer is entitled to receive 
all the essential facts about the mer- 
chandise she purchases. On the other 
hand, there is no rhyme or reason for 
cluttering up merchandise presentation 
with nonessential data, particularly that 
of a “test-tube” nature—the kind that 
only a laboratory technician would 
understand. 

Let us not forget, however, that the 
retailer is merely a distributor. He does 
not produce the merchandise he sells 
and, for that reason, it should be made 
clear that it is up to the manufacturer 
to supply such informative labeling as 
may be required. 

Personally, I would go even further 
than merely to supply informative 
labeling on merchandise. I would also 
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state the important facts about store 
policy. 

By way of illustration, here are some 
of the policies that I would like to see 
enunciated by retailers during 1941. 


National 


To practise and to preach the doctrine of 
“America First!” 

To help promulgate fair-practice standards 
in an effort to eliminate existing trade practices 
that may be unfair or harmful 


Consumers 


To act as “purchasing agent” for the public 
and, in that connection, to avoid even the 
semblance of profiteering 

To disseminate to consumers such defense 
literature and information as the Government 
desires to have distributed 


Employees 


To maintain employment at the highest 
possible rate 

To give every possible encouragement to 
employees who wish to serve their country 


Merchandising 


To prevent, so far as possible, any unwar- 
ranted increases in the price of merchandise 

To urge upon manufacturers that mer- 
chandise be informatively labeled 
Advertising 

To keep consumers informed regarding price 


[Continued on page 3] 











Trends in the Department-Store Field 


JoHn W. WINGATE 


Here are twenty recognized trends which may be grouped under five major 
headings. 


Fourteen of New York’s leading de- 
partment-store merchants recently in- 
dicated the trends that they believe to 
be of major significance today. They 
were asked to check a list of fifty-two 
possible or alleged trends. One half 
or more agreed upon twenty in the list. 
These are given below in approximate 
order of agreement. 


Trends agreed upon by thirteen of fourteen 
merchants 


1. Increased promotion by stores and 
use by customers of deferred-pay- 
ment methods 


Agreed upon by eleven and _ twelve 
merchants 


2. Increased insistence that vendors 
provide the store with technical facts 
about goods 

3. Development of branch stores in the 
same trading area 

4. Increased emphasis on complete 
stock assortments rather than on 
turnover 

5. Training of salesforce by their imme- 
diate superiors rather than by a 
training department, except for ini- 
tial training 

6. Increased use of informative mer- 
chandise labels on goods 


Agreed upon by nine and ten merchants 


7. Insistence that more merchandise 
facts be included in advertisements 


8. Extension of junior credit arrange- 
ments 

9. Further development of key re- 
sources 

10. Better codéperation between stores 
and vendors leading to fewer returns 
and cancellations 

11. More setting of specifications by 
retail stores 

12. Increased use of consolidated de- 
livery 

13. General air conditioning of all selling 
floors 


Agreed upon by seven and eight merchants 


14. More money spent on careful check- 
ing of incoming goods for workman- 
ship, fit, etc. 

15. Increased use of unit open-to-buy 
plans by classification and price-line 

16. Increased group displays of samples 
of all (or major) styles and prices 
stocked, so that customers can make 
selections with little or no aid from 
salespeople 

17. More interselling done by sales- 
people 

18. Development of check lists to pre- 
test advertisements 

19. More merchandise testing in stores 
or in retained laboratories 

20. Sustained development of a profes- 
sional salesforce as distinct from 
clerks looking for advancements to 
higher positions in the store or 
elsewhere 
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FIVE MAJOR MOVEMENTS 


Consumer movement. An analysis of 
these trends shows that seven of them 
are related to the consumer movement 
with its demands for more merchandise 
information and for protection against 
inferior goods. These are: the demand 
that vendors provide technical facts 
(2); the use of merchandise labels (6); 
the increased inclusion of merchandise 
facts in advertisements and the use of 
check lists (7 and 18); the setting of 
specifications (11); and merchandise 
testing and the checking of incoming 
goods (19 and 14). 

Competitive efforts. Four trends repre- 
sent competitive efforts to hold or to 
increase patronage: deferred credit ar- 
rangements and junior credit accounts 
(1 and 8); branch stores (3); and air 
conditioning (13). 

Selling techniques. Five have to do 
with more economical and improved 
selling: development of a professional 
force (20); training by immediate supe- 
riors (5); interselling (17); group displays 
of samples (16); and consolidated de- 
livery (12). While not wholly revealed 
in this check list, there is other evidence 
of a trend toward semi-self-service with 
less emphasis on the salesperson and 
more on the display of the assortment. 

Stock assortments. Two of the trends 
have to do with a growing emphasis on 
complete stocks: stock assortments (4); 
and use of unit open-to-buy plans (15). 

Vendor relations. Two trends indi- 
cate an improvement in vendor relations: 
development of key resources (9); and 
better codperation (10). 

Each one of the above trends is worthy 
of extensive research; store executives 
will do well to compare the practices 
that they are currently stressing against 
those on this list. 
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Informative Labels 
for Foods 


Perhaps the outstanding accomplish- 
ment of the three-year-old National 
Consumer-Retailer Council is that of 
prevailing upon large food chains to 
adopt informative labeling in addition 
to grade labels. While the A. & P. has 
used a few A B C labels for some time, 
it has recently announced that it will 
extend those labels to their private 
brand canned fruits and vegetables and 
will in addition explain on each container 
what the grade means. This use of ex- 
planatory material in addition to the 
grade designation is what the Council 
advocates. 

Five other chains have announced 
similar plans. They are: Grand Union 
Company, Kroger Baking and Food 
Company, D. Pendor Grocery Company, 
Rogers Stores, and the Big Star Markets. 


[Continued from page 1] 


increases; likewise such changes in quality as 
are made to avoid an increase in price 

To urge upon newspapers that they accept 
no “scare” advertising, particularly that which 
says or implies “Buy now because prices are 
rising” 


~ These policies should be part of every 
store’s “platform” during the current 
year. And what is more they should be 
made known to all employees, vendors, 
and consumers—to every one, in fact, 
concerned with the store’s operation. 
We have indeed reached the point where 
“Now it should be told.” 
BENJAMIN H. NAMM 











Branch-Store Developments Among 


New York City Stores 


SELMA RUTTENBERG 
This survey shows that the tide toward branch stores is at an all-time high. 


As indicated in the list of department- 
store trends on page 2, the development 
of branch stores is one of the outstanding 
developments of today. 

A branch store is defined as ‘“‘a sub- 
sidiary retail store owned and operated 
by an established store and carrying a 
less extensive line of merchandise than 
the parent store.” 


ESTABLISHED BRANCHES 


Twelve New York City department 
and departmentized specialty stores have 
33 such branches at present with four 
more about to open. Nineteen of the 
37 are in the New York metropolitan 
area, with 18 in other trading areas— 
six in Florida. See table 1. 

The 44 most popular locations, with 
three New York store branches in each, 
are East Orange, N. J.; Garden City, 
L. I.; Miami Beach and Palm Beach, 
Florida. 

Three New York stores have branches 
in each of the following: White Plains, 
N. Y.; Greenwich, Conn.; Newark, 
N. J.; and Chicago, Il. 


WHEN ESTABLISHED 


The years of establishment throw 
much light on the branch-store trend. 
See table 2. It is interesting to note 
that just before the depression there 
was a marked spurt in branch-store 
development. The depression put a 
stop to this and it was not until 1937 that 


momentum in this direction was again 
developed. The activity seems to be 
now at an all-time peak. 


BRANCH-STORE CONTROL 


In the case of the great majority of 
branches for which the information 
could be obtained, buying and payment 
of bills are centralized in the parent 
store with assistants or sales managers 
in the branches. In a few cases, the 
branches do have buyers but they are 
subsidiary to the main store buyers. 
In only one instance were invoices found 
to be paid directly by the branches of 
the parent store. 

In the case of the departmentized 
specialty shops, the merchandise carried 
covers the same range as that available 
in the parent stores but in less extensive 
assortments. The department stores 
tend to eliminate bulk merchandise, 
such as housefurnishings and electrical 
appliances. When the branch is located 
in a resort, resort merchandise is, of 
course, emphasized more than it is in the 
parent store. 

Employment is generally handled by 
the branches in the interests of local 
community good will. At the inception 
of the branch, it is a common practice 
to transfer executives to the branch. As 
local people are trained, some of the 
original group return to the New York 
store. 
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Stores 
B. Altman 


Arnold Constable 


Best 


Bonwit Teller 


Franklin Simon 


Hearn 


Lord & Taylor 


Loeser 


Ohrbach 


R. H. Macy 


Russeks 


Saks Fifth Ave. 
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Number of 
Branches 


11 


TABLE 1 


Location of 
Branches 


East Orange, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


New Rochelle 
Hempstead 


East Orange, N. J. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Garden City, L. I. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Ardmore, Pa. 
Grossepoint, Mich. 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Winnetka, Illinois 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


Miami Beach, Fla. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


East Orange, N. J. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


Newark, N. J. 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Manhasset, L. I. 


Bay Shore, L. I. 
Garden City, L. I. 


Newark, N. J. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Parkchester, N. Y. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
*Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Date of Branch 
Establishment 


Spring 1931 
Spring 1930 


December 1937 
March 1940 


September 1930 
September 1931 
October 1929 
February 1930 
November 1933 
March 1937 
April 1937 
September 1938 
August 1940 
Winter 1926 
Winter 1931 


1918 

1920 

To be opened early in 
1941 


May 1940 
March 1932 
To be opened May 1941 


September 1937 
March 1937 


To be opened early in 
1941 


June 1940 
November 1934 


September 1930 


November 1940 
To be opened early in 
1941 


August 1937 
September 1940 


October 1937 
March 1929 
September 1940 
April 1938 
December 1929 
December 1929 


® Beverly Hills store is one of the seven Gimbel stores. In view of the fact it is operated by Saks Fifth Avenue, it was 
included in this survey. 
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FORCES AT WORK 


The major reasons for the branch- 
store trend are: (1) the decentralization 
in population, with suburbs (and resort 
areas) growing more rapidly than the 


TABLE 2. Dates BRANCH STORES WERE 


ESTABLISHED 

* Noo No. of 
Years Bra Years Branches 
1918 1 1934 1 
1920 1 1935 — 
1926 1 1936 — 
1929 4 1937 7 
1930 4 1938 2 
1931 3 1940 Z 
1932 1 1941 (plan) 4 
1933 1 


central city areas; (2) the desire to spread 
administrative overhead over a larger 
sales volume; and (3) the increased com- 
petition offered by independent sub- 
urban stores, chain stores, and mail-order 
branch stores. 

Branch stores enjoy the advantages 
of: (1) low rents and operating ex- 
penses; (2) full participation in the 
results from the parent store’s adver- 
tising; and (3) accessibility to a customer 
group with money to spend. With a 
careful attempt to adjust stocks to 
local conditions and to make shopping 
by car easy, great successes for branch 
stores are in sight. 


The Draft and Department-Store Employment 


A survey of 48 department and spe- 
cialty stores by the store-management 
group of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association reveals that 43 per cent of 
all male employees are eligible for the 
draft; this is equivalent to 15.3 per cent 
of all employees. Of these, 58 per cent 
are men between the ages of 21 and 36 
with no dependents; the rest are married 
men or those with dependents. The 
proportion of eligible males tends to vary 
with the extent of the store’s service 
operations. Thus, one store operating 
its own delivery service and with a large 
warehouse estimates that between 25 
and 30 per cent of its employees are 
eligible. 

Since those drafted are assured of 
their jobs at the expiration of their 
training period, the report suggests 
that new employees be classified as 
replacements and that they be clearly 


advised of the temporary nature of their 
employment. Likewise, those promoted 
to jobs held by draftees should be given 
to understand that the promotions are 
not permanent. 

As the draft leads to an inadequate 
labor market, women are likely to replace 
men in many positions. Those in which 
women can well be substituted are 
reported by the stores surveyed in the 
following order: 


Salesmen in men’s furnishings, boy’s wear, 
women’s shoes, house furnishings, furniture, 
piece goods, and draperies 

Clericals 

Floormen and section managers 

Some buyers 

Packers 

Stock clerks 

Elevator operators 

Receiving-room checkers 

Internal-delivery help 

Messengers 

Housekeepers and cleaners 
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Retail Personnel Problems in 1941 


IRVING GOLDENTHAL 


An embattled world and the possibility of the United States being drawn into 

the vortex of war make prophesying for 1941 particularly hazardous, yet 

certain trends in the field of retail personnel have become so marked that they 
seem to justify some rather definite conclusions. 


It seems fairly certain that 1941 will 
be a year of widespread employment 
expansion. Sidney Hillman, labor mem- 
ber of the newly appointed Office of 
Production Management, estimates that 
by August 1941 all employable unem- 
ployed will be back on the pay roll—and 
not that of the Government either. 


KEENER COMPETITION FOR LABOR 


Workers in industry will be on a 
forty-hour, five-day week. How will 
retail stores with their forty-eight-hour, 
six-day week compete in the labor 
markets? Here is Knotty Problem 
Number 1 for harassed, hard-working 
personnel executives. Add to this the 
fact that well over a million more young 
men will join the Army as draftees or 
volunteers this year, even under peace- 
time conditions, and the problem grows 
even more complex. 

It is safe to predict that the “buyer’s 
market” in personnel that has prevailed 
for the last ten years will near its end 
in 1941 and that capable employees, 
rank-and-file as well as executive, will 
be hard to find. Employment agencies 
will be kept busy searching for material. 


GREATER DEMAND FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


Another prediction: With the removal 
by conscription of large numbers of 
young men from positions in commerce 
and industry, and with the substantial 
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increase in the percentage of older people 
in the general population (revealed by 
recent census reports), stores as well as 
other employers will be compelled to 
turn increasingly to women and to men 
over forty and perhaps over forty-five 
to fill various openings. 

At the present time approximately 
two thirds of big-store employees are 
women and about one fourth of their 
workers, male and female, are over 
forty-five years of age. Merchants must 
become reconciled to the prospect of 
employing more women in the next few 
years and of giving the man past middle 
age an opportunity to demonstrate 
his experience and fitness to do a 
“hang-up job.” 


FEWER ARBITRARY DISMISSALS 


Many store owners, who have not 
already done so, will have to revamp 
their present methods of arbitrary, 
summary dismissal of buyers and mer- 
chandisers every time there is a tempo- 
rary halt in the sales volume of a store 
or a department. The unfortunate 
practice of exchanging one buyer or 
department head for another, let out 
by some other organization, has long 
been the bane of the retail business and 
has not only created instability of 
executive employment but also has 


[Continued on page 11] 
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What Do You Know About Retail Buying? 


(Check the answer or answers that you think best apply to each question. Answers are on page 11.) 


. Which of the following disadvantages of a dual merchandising organization—one to buy and one to 


sell—apply in the case of a large store where the buyers buy for the one store only? (Check two.) 
—— Hard to satisfy individual customers who have specialized demands 

—— Hard to get selling points of the merchandise and the buyer’s enthusiasm to the salesforce 
—— Buyers not intimately acquainted with local conditions in the stores 

—— Store executives unwilling to relinquish buying authority 

—— Added expense—one person to buy and one to supervise selling 


. Which one of the following types of analysis is in a class different from that of the other three? 


—— Past-sales analysis —— Want-slip analysis 
—— Vendor analysis —— Fashion counts 


. In the case of fashion goods, the sales of which two of the following characteristics are most readily 
forecastable? (Check two.) 
—— Type or classification —— Color — Price 
— Size —— Style number —— Material 


. If the rate of sale is 24 a week, delivery period 2 weeks, reorder period 4 weeks, reserve 1} weeks’ 


supply, on hand 70, and on order 6, what is the open-to-buy? 


— 6s —92 —9%6 —104 — 116 

. Check the title of the wholesaler who takes title to goods but does not handle them. 
—— Broker —— Commission merchant 
—— Converter —— Drop shipper Mail-order wholesaler 





. What is the title of the resident buying office that is owned by a group of independent stores? 


—— Associated —— Chain —— Private —— Salaried 


. Which one or more of the following activities are particularly important in the case of commission 


resident buying offices? 
—— Individual assistance ——Market reports —— Bargaining 
—— Research ——Codperative buying 


. Check the term that signifies a buying arrangement whereby independent stores in a group order 


from a stock carried centrally: 
—— Group buying —— Central merchandising —— Automatic O.T.B. 


—— Listing system —— Jobbing by resident buyer 


. Which of the following best expresses the purpose of the Robinson-Patman Act? 


—— Eliminate price cutting 

—— Set a limit to price cutting 

—— Eliminate price differentials to different buyers 

—— Limit the price differentials granted to different buyers 

—— Put chains out of business 

Indicate by checks whether the buyer or merchandise manager is primarily responsible in each of the 
following activities. 


| | 
| Merchandise 
Buyer Manager 
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What Retailers Are Doing in the 
National Defense 


The Retailers Advisory Committee is making a real place for the retailer in 
the defense program. 


Although the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission did not include a 
commissioner in charge of retailing or 
distribution, it did include one in charge 
of consumer protection. Retailers 
quickly recognized that their interests 
were akin to those of consumers and 
promptly extended their codperation to 
Miss Harriet Elliott, the consumers’ 
representative. At her invitation repre- 
sentatives of fifty-two national retail- 
trade associations met in Washington 
in August 1940 and named a Retailers’ 
Advisory Committee to codrdinate the 
activities of retailers with the work of 
the Consumer Protection Division. The 
committee consists of the following 
nine members: 


Fred Lazarus, Jr., Chairman; Trustee, 
American Retail Federation, Columbus, Ohio 

Horace P. Aikman; Past President, The 
National Retail Hardware Association, Caze- 
novia, N. Y. 

Lewis W. Cole; Chairman, Executive Com- 
mittee, National Association of Food Chains 
Louisville, Ky. 

John A. Goode; Chairman, National Ad- 
visory Fair Trade Committee, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, Asheville, N. C. 

J. Hudson Huffard; President, National Re- 
tail Furniture Association, Bluefield, Va. 

Oswald W. Knauth; Chairman, Economic 
Advisory Committee, National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, New York, N. Y. 

Bruce Macleish; Carson Pirie Scott and 
Company, Chicago, III. 

E. C. Mauchly; Vice-President, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Gerrit Vander Hooning; Past President, 
National Association of Retail Grocers, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


The Committee has a four-point 
statement of purpose that has been 
accepted by Miss Elliott and approved 
by Thurman Arnold as being unobjec- 
tionable under the antitrust laws: 

1. Price reporting at the pre-retail 
(wholesale) level to detect unfair in- 
creases 

2. Prevention of “scare” advertising 
and of speculative buying both by 
retailers and the public 

3. Prompt information to the public 
when qualities are changed or substitu- 
tions made in commodities 

4. Publicizing good work done by 
retail and Government buyers in pre- 
venting disruption of production facili- 
ties 

Price reporting. The Committee is 
aiding retail-trade associations to or- 
ganize price-reporting systems. This in- 
volves setting up a price committee for 
each trade to which seemingly unfair 
prices are reported by retailers or con- 
sumers. If a preliminary investigation 
gives reason to suspect that the increase 
is unfair, the vendor involved is to be 
asked for an explanation. If the ex- 
planation is unsatisfactory or not forth- 
coming, the case is to be referred in 
detail to the Retailers’ Advisory Com- 
mittee. If relief is not obtained in this 
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process, the Committee will send all the 
information to the Consumer Protection 
Division of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that some rise in prices of consumers’ 
goods cannot be avoided and that some 
shortages will develop. It is impossible 
for industry to meet the needs of a new 
gigantic and favored consumer, em- 
ploying from thirty to fifty per cent of 
our productive capacity, without having 
other consumers feel the pinch. But 
the Committee and the Division are 
centering their attention on unwarranted 
price increases, caused neither by un- 
avoidable increases in material or labor 
costs. This effort will be augmented 
by a price-reporting service on foods 
twice a month. Later, this service for 
consumers will include other lines. 
The Division is also assisting local 
groups in sponsoring market-news broad- 
casts provided by local or State govern- 
ment agencies. 

Scare advertising. The tendency to 
urge customers to buy now in anticipa- 
tion of rising prices and the tendency of 
some store buyers to lay in large stocks 
for the same reason are being counter- 
acted by the Committee. Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus are now covering the 
entire country and report success in 
stopping scare advertising. It is recog- 
nized that any undue stocking up will 
simply set inflationary forces in motion 
which will be hard to stop. The best 
way to avoid price rises is for demand 
to remain as nearly normal as possible. 

Information to the public. While few 
commodities have as yet been so af- 
fected by the defense program as to 
require changes in quality or substitu- 
tions, the Committee is urging stores to 
prepare themselves for this. When 


prices rise, there is a tendency to offer 
an inferior quality at the former estab- 
lished price without advising customers 
that the quality is changed. Such prac- 
tices, if resorted to in this emergency, 
will lead to justifiable criticism of the 
retailer and he may find himself again 
singled out for extreme regulation. 

Publicity. From time to time, the 
Committee expects to disseminate in- 
formation about the work done by store 
or Government buyers to keep prices 
under control or to avoid shortages. 
Such action will stimulate those in the 
trade to fuller codperation. 

For example, the War Department, 

at the recommendation of the Consu- 
mer’s Division, recently relaxed the rule 
making the use of domestic wool man- 
datory for Army goods. The great 
demand for domestic wool was forcing 
up the price of wool very fast, to the 
detriment of the consumer. By permit- 
ting foreign wools to be used in filling 
Government orders there has been a 
marked effect in keeping wool prices 
down. 
Again, the Army buyers were willing 
to change their established specifications 
for cotton socks. Only 5,600 machines 
were available for producing the type 
originally specified. With these ma- 
chines tied up on Government contracts, 
shortages in certain types of socks for 
consumers were sure to develop. A 
change in specification made it possible 
to manufacture the socks on 19,000 
machines. With this change, only 13 per 
cent—rather than 45 per cent—of the 
existing machine capacity would be 
utilized for Government purposes. Thus, 
serious interference with the output 
of consumer’s goods was avoided. 

Consumer morale. At the January 
convention of the National Retail Dry 
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Goods Association, Donald M. Nelson, 
director of purchasing in the President’s 
Office of Production Management, pre- 
sented an additional responsibility for 
the retailer. As prices rise and possible 
shortages develop, there is danger that 
retailers will tell their customers that 
all their economic difficulties are the 
fault of the Federal defense program. 
Even though there will be some truth 
in this contention, retailers should not 
hold up the program alone as the cause 
of economic difficulties. The true cause 
is much deeper, lying in a conflict be- 
tween democracy and totalitarianism. 
It is the duty of retailers, believes Mr. 
Nelson, to help maintain consumer 
morale by emphasizing the imperative 
need for defense and for personal self- 
sacrifice. 





Answers to What Do You Know About 
Retail Buying? on page 8. 


1. Added expense; hard to get selling points of 
the merchandise and the buyer’s en- 
thusiasm to the salesforce 

2. Vendor analysis (others are types of cus- 
tomer analysis) 

3. Type or classification; Size. (Price is also 
an acceptable answer) 

4. 104 (Maximum = 7} weeks’ supply or 180. 

O.T.B. = maximum — (0.H. + 0.0.) 

5. Drop shipper 

6. Associated 

7. Individual assistance; market reports 

8. Jobbing by resident buyer 

9. Limit the price differentials granted to 
different buyers 

10. Selection of styles—buyer 
Dollar purchases—merchandise manager 
Follow-up—buyer 
Adjustments—buyer 
Color coérdination—merchandise manager 
Pricing—buyer 
Price changes—merchandise manager 
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[Continued from page 7] 
proved a veritable boomerang, turning 
back on the stores themselves. 

When a new buyer is hired, he inevit- 
ably cleans out his predecessor’s stock, 
taking many unnecessary, profit-destroy- 
ing markdowns in the process. What 
is more, the job insecurity flowing from 
such a practice has influenced many 
capable executives to leave the retail 
field for other more permanent employ- 
ment. 


GREATER JOB SECURITY 


Most retail merchants are notoriously 
merchandise-minded, with a tendency 
to neglect their personnel departments, 
which they erroneously consider as a 
necessary but expensive burden. In the 
new year upon which we are entering, 
they will have to give increasing atten- 
tion to building up their personnel 
organizations to the end that those in 
their employ may be better trained, 
better paid, better cared for, and be 
afforded greater job security. 

One wide-awake department store 
and a leading mail-order concern have 
already inaugurated guaranteed em- 
ployment plans for their employees, 
which may profitably be copied by other 
organizations. 

The specific exemption of retailers 
from the provisions of the Wages and 
Hours Act is not an unmixed blessing. 
In 1941 store owners will do well to 
focus their attention on methods of 
reducing hours of work and raising 
wages, so that store positions may be 
competitive with industrial and similar 
work. 

All in all, 1941 looks like a personnel 
year, with the emphasis on improvement 
of personnel relations. 











A Scientific Method of Stock Control 
for Staples 


JoserH C. ROBBINS 


The frequency with which staples are reordered is generally determined by 
rule of thumb. Here is a scientific method that will result in material saving 
to the store. 


Stock control, like other commercial 
techniques, should be approached from 
a scientific angle. While most phases 
of department-store work have been 
based on objective thought, stock con- 
trol and reorder procedures are still 
determined through a rule-of-thumb 
method. 

The Bell Telephone Laboratories have 
developed a scientific method of con- 
trolling stock supplies used by the labo- 
ratory technicians and experimenters. 
It was the belief of the author that this 
method of control could be adapted to 
staple goods in a department store. 
Accordingly, he obtained permission of 
a large department store to apply the 
method to selected items in the drug 
department. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


There are two problems in setting up 
a stock-control procedure: (1) to de- 
termine the most economical amount of 
stock to order (reorder quantity); (2) 
to determine the minimum amount of 
stock to have on hand to take care of 
all needs until the stock reordered can 
arrive. 

The usual department-store procedure 
seems to be adequate to take care of 
the second problem. For example, if 
delivery takes one week, another week’s 
supply is allowed as a safety factor and 


the minimum or reorder point is set at 
two weeks’ supply. Thus, even if sales 
during the coming week should be 
double expectations, sales would not be 
lost. 

However, stores have not adopted a 
scientific method of determining the 
frequency of reorder—that is, how much 
to reorder when the minimum is reached. 
The buyer has arbitrarily decided 
whether to reorder weekly, once every 
two weeks, once every month, or at less 
frequent intervals. Accordingly, this 
paper is devoted wholly to this problem. 


AMOUNT OF STOCK TO ORDER 


The problem of determining the most 
economical amount to order boils down 
to deciding whether it pays to order 
large amounts of stock and incur the 
carrying expense for these items in the 
stockroom, or to order in small amounts, 
cutting down charges, such as insurance, 
rent, and depreciation, but ordering 
more often at a higher total order cost. 
In the latter case the expense goes up 
because of the need for additional orders, 
additional receiving, and more bills to 
pay. Mr. R. H. Wilson of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories has developed 
some ingenious formulas for determining 
the point where the combination of 
carrying and ordering costs are at a 
minimum. 
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Factors to be considered. In attempt- 
ing to construct a formula for deter- 
mining the most economical amount to 
order, it was found necessary to take the 
following factors into consideration: 


A. Those factors which favor large stocks 
1. Cost of placing restocking orders 
2. Cost of being out of stock 
3. Decreasing costs of individual items with 
larger quantity purchases 
4. Possibility of increasing market value of 
commodities in stores 
5. Decreased transportation charges 
B. Those factors which favor low stocks 
1. Interest on money invested in stock 
. Insurance on stock 
. Rent, lighting, heating, and cleaning 
. Depreciation 
. Obsolescence 
. Possibility of decreasing market value of 
goods in stock by the action of supply and 
demand 


aon & WwW bo 


Simplification of analysts. In his 
analysis Mr. Wilson reasoned that, in 
arriving at the correct ordering amount, 
certain elements originally considered 
may be left out. Cost of being out of 
stock could be eliminated because this 
factor would be taken care of in de- 
termining the minimum point at which 
a reorder should be placed. Increasing 
and decreasing market values could be 
left out because in order to determine 
the ordering amount it will be necessary 
to foresee probable sales on the basis 
of past experience. 

As to rent, lighting, heating, and 
cleaning, these factors need be consid- 
ered only if, as stock increased or de- 
creased, the rent charged to stockrooms 
increased or decreased. In other words, 
whether these changes are to be con- 
sidered is contingent on the stockroom 
setup. Usually, stock, whether large 
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or small, is carried in the same reserve or 
warehouse space; as a result there would 
be no necessity for including these 
changes. 

Balancing the factors. Now the prob- 
lem remains to strike an economical 
balance between the cost of ordering 
stock and the carrying charges on the 
merchandise investment. The most 
economical ordering amount may be 
determined through a trial-and-error 
method. Suppose a department store 
does $1,000 worth of business a year at 
cost on one particular item: If this 
item were to be ordered once a year, 
there would be one reorder a year placed. 
If this $1,000 order were placed at the 
beginning of the year, the average 
amount of stock carried would be $500. 
On the other hand, if it were decided to 
order this item twice a year, the amount 
of stock to order would be $500 and the 
average stock would be $250. It is 
possible to order the amount of stock 
needed for the year in many different 
amounts. 

Some of the possibilities are: 


Number of 
Amount of Average Stock Orders Placed 

Reorder Carried Each Year 
$1,000 $500.00 1 
500 250.00 2 
250 125.00 4 
200 100.00 5 
125 62.50 8 

115 57.50 8.7 

100 50.00 10 
50 25.00 20 


The problem is, which of these is the 
most economical amount to order? 

There are two factors entering into 
the calculations. 

A. Carrying charges on stock invest- 
ment. In the case of the drug depart- 
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ment surveyed, the following carrying 
charges as percentages of the investment 
were approximated: 


Per Cent 
Insurance 0.5 
Markdowns 232 
Interest on invested money 6.0 
Total 8.7 


Rounded out for mathematical con- 
venience—9 per cent. 

B. Cost of reorder. As the result of 
a careful investigation on the cost of 
placing additional orders in this particu- 
lar department, this figure was estimated 
to be 60 cents per order. The average 
cost was somewhat higher since it in- 
cluded some fixed overhead. 

Calculating costs. Now a table to 
determine the most economical order 
through the trial-and-error method can 
be formulated. 

The last column of this table is signifi- 


time it became necessary to order, it 
would be impractical to use this method. 
Fortunately, this tedious process is not 
required. 

As a result of the studies in the Bell 
Laboratories, tables have been devised 
which take the factors into consideration 
and determine the most economical 
ordering amount in a very simple 
manner. 

It may be demonstrated mathemati- 
cally! that the most economical amount 
to order may be determined directly by 
the following formula: 


Most economical ordering amount = 
2LA 
I 

L is the cost of placing a reorder 

A is the cost of the quantity of goods to be 
sold in a year 

I is the total cost of carrying the item which 
is made up of rate charged on invest- 
ment, the insurance rate, and rate of 


cant. It shows that there is only one markdowns. 
TABLE 1 
1 2 3 5 6 
Invesiment Cost Cost of Placing Total Yearly 
Amount of Average Stock per Year at No. of Orders Orders at 60 Cost of Operation 
Reorder Carried 9 per cent Placed per Year cents each (3 + 5) 
$1,000 $500 $45.00 1 $ .60 $45.60 
500 250 22.50 2 1.20 23.70 
250 125 11.25 4 2.40 13.65 
200 100 9.00 5 3.00 12.00 
125 62.50 5.62 8 4.80 10.42 
115 57.50 5.17 8.7 i (10.39) 
100 50 4.50 10 6.00 10.50 
50 25 2.25 20 12.00 14.25 


most economical reorder quantity. 8.7 
reorders at $115 an order represent the 
most economical reorder. This table 
also very definitely shows what loss the 
store will take if it orders more or less 
frequently than economical operations 
dictate. 

Formula. If it were necessary to 
make a trial-and-error calculation every 


As has already been pointed out, L 
(the cost of placing a reorder) was found 
in one drug department to be equal to 
60 cents, and I, the total carrying 
charge on stock, equivalent to 9 per 
cent. The next step is the application 


1 The details of the mathematics of this formula may be 
obtained from R. H. Wilson of Bell Telephone Laboratories 
in New York City. 
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of these costs to the formula, so as to 
determine the most economical ordering 
amount for each item. 

Application of formula. Suppose the 
annual sales at cost of a staple item are 
estimated at $1,000 a year: 


Most economical ordering amount = 


/@ (1,000), /2(600) _ 
.09 .09 


J 13333 = 115.4, the most economical 
ordering amount. 


In order to allow for dead stock, Mr. 
Wilson suggests that it is desirable to 
increase the mathematically computed 
ordering amount one per cent. In this 
case, the figure would be 116.5. 

In the use of this formula, the same 
result is obtained as in the use of the 
trial-and-error method, but with an 
increase of speed and accuracy. The 
formula promptly reveals that $115 or 
$116 is the most economical ordering 
amount. Since these go into $1,000, 
8.6 or 8.7 times a year or once every 
six weeks, it will be desirable to reorder 
once every six weeks. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE COMPARED TO 
SUGGESTED METHOD 


In order to compare the results of this 
scientific method with actual ordering 
practice, the author selected at random 
from the records of the drug department 
of a large department store different 
types of drugs, perfumes, and cos- 
metics. Not only was an attempt made 
to determine the most economical order- 
ing amount by the formula, but this 
result was compared with actual ex- 
perience. 

The following is an example of the 
technique applied to each of the sixteen 
items studied. 
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Epsom Salts 


Cost—$3.60 dozen less 25%, less 2% 
Net cost per unit—.2208 

Units sold in a year—1452 

Dollar sales in a year—$319 


Suggested reorder period. If $319 
worth of goods are needed for a year, 
it is found that the most economical 
ordering amount is approximately $70. 
This divided by .2208 (the cost of one 
unit of Epsom salts) results in 308 
units or 25 dozen (300) as the most eco- 
nomical ordering amount. If 1,452 
items are needed each year and 300 are 
ordered at a time, it will be necessary to 
order 4.7 times a year or about every 
eleven weeks. 

Total cost of ordering at these inter- 
vals may be calculated as follows: 


300 units X .2208 cost of each unit = 
$66.24, cost of each order. 

33.12 average stock carried* (4 of total 
order) X .09 carrying charge = $2.98, 
carrying charges. 

4.7 number of orders X .60 cost per order 
= $2.82, cost of ordering. 

Total cost of ordering and carrying items 
for a year = $5.80, 

*Exclusive of minimum 


Actual method of ordering. There were 


ordered 1,452 units on 17.2 orders, or 84 
units were ordered per order. 


84 units X .2208 cost per unit = $18.54, 
cost of each order. 

9.27 average stock carried X .09 carrying 
charges = $.82, carrying charges. 

17.2 orders X $.60 per order = $10.32, cost 
of ordering. 

Total cost of present ordering for a year = 
$11.14. 


In reading the calculations connected 
with this item, one factor stands out: 
According to the store’s method of opera- 
tion, the total cost of carrying and order- 
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ing the item is $11.14 while according to 
the method under consideration the cost 
of attaining the same end is $5.80. One 
can realize how this cost adds up when 
many thousand items are carried. 
Summary of 16 items. A total of 
16 items were analyzed in the same 


not carrying enough inventory, and had 
to order too frequently for economy. 
Of course, it must be remembered that 
if the items were subject to marked 
deterioration or depreciation, it would 
be necessary to order more frequently, 
but this adjustment can readily be made 


by increasing the factor for carrying 
charges—the I in the formula. 


manner and table 2 gives a summary 
of the results. 


TABLE 2. ACTUAL EXPERIENCE COMPARED TO “SCIENTIFIC REORDER QUANTITIES” 
































Cost of Year’s 
Average Unit of | Number of Orders |Operation, Ordering 
Cost per Number of Order per Year and Carrying 
Ttem Tia Units Sold Charge 
ina Year 

Actual® | fom | Actual | fem | Actual | Com, 
I So 65s deen ohém seo 95 .123¢ 101 28 96 5 1 3.16 1.13 
Norwich Aromatic Cascara...... .127¢ 41 6.3 48 6 1 3.65 .97 
Solid Albolene................. .297¢ 189 28.5 96 8 2 5.18 2.49 
Cod liver oil................... .245¢ 356 36 144 9.6 2.5 5.86 3.04 
Methy] salycilate.............. .1225¢ 112 24 108 4.7 1 2.95 1.20 
ON OE ie. bs. oocs. RES...) STB 230 24 144 9.6 1.6 5.93 1.96 
... « Avilies.. choates bey sdasvars .176¢ 47 10 60 3 1 1.88 1.08 
eS. nn es .128¢ 884 60 300 14.7 2.9 9.17 3.47 
Epsom salts, 16 oz............. .0613¢ 468 48 300 9.71 2.5'| 5.395) 1.73 
Mercurochrome................ .0443¢ 160 36 204 4.4 1 2.72 2.02 
Suppositories.................. .092¢ 662 72 300 9.2 2:2 5.82 2.56 
Milk of magnesia.............. .2266¢ 956 96 240 9.9 3.9 6.92 4.79 
Eau de Cologne............... $1.56 43 3.2 20 13 2.2 8.03 2.74 
Epsom salts, 5 Ibs..,...........} .2208 1452 84 300 i7.2 4.7 | 11.14 5.80 
a .05 160 34 168 5 1 3.08 .98 
Eau de Cologne............... .931¢ | rn ne | 29 I | 2 6.82 | 2.42 
Totals for 16 items..............| 4.6030 5918 595.1 | 2557 | 122.4 | 31.5 | 88.26 | 38.40 














*Actual average unit of order computed by averaging actual orders, not by dividing number of units sold in a year 
by number of orders placed per year. 


VARIATIONS IN DISCOUNTS AND 
TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


In every item considered in the sum- 
mary, the results were the same: The 


department store was ordering too fre- 
quently and ordering too small amounts. 
Apparently the management has made 
a fetish of turnover, even though turn- 
over above a certain point is uneco- 
nomical. By balancing order costs 
against carrying charges, it is possible 
to determine the optimum turnover. 
In every case, the department store was 


In the above analysis, it has been 
assumed that no savings in purchase 
price or in transportation charges are 
to be realized by buying in larger than 
the computed reorder quantities. 
Where such savings are possible, it is 
necessary to compare the savings for 
quantity with the excess of the costs of 
ordering the large quantity over the 
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cost of ordering the “‘scientific” quantity. 
For example, refer to the Epsom salts 
item to be ordered scientifically every 11 
weeks in lots of 300 units at a cost of 
$5.80 a year. Suppose a two per cent 
quantity discount is granted on lots of 
1,000 units billed at $220.80. The dis- 
count, then, is $4.42. 

With sales of $319 a year, the number 
of orders a year is 1.44. At 60 cents an 
order, this is 86 cents. The average stock 
is one half the $220.80 order or $110.40. 
$110.40 XK .09 = $9.94. The total cost 
of ordering and carrying the stock, then, 
is .86 plus $9.94 or $10.80. This is $5 
more than the minimum cost of $5.80 
where $66 worth is ordered at a time. 
Since this difference exceeds the discount 
saving, it is not economical to buy in the 
larger quantity for the sake of the dis- 
count. 


GROUP ORDERS 


In the application of the formula, 
allowance must also be made for group 
orders. When more than one item is 
purchased from a vendor, it is more 
economical to order all of the items 
together. This grouping of various 
items bought from one vendor, in order 
to attain economy in ordering, receiving, 
and invoice payment, may be referred 
to as a group order. 

If an individual item is purchased 
from a vendor, the normal procedure 
described above would be followed. 
But in the case of a group order, it would 
be necessary to determine the total 
amount in dollars for all the items to be 
ordered from the manufacturer. 

In connection with the example in the 
next column, the most economical order- 
ing amount is found by the formula 
to be $77. Four hundred dollars di- 
vided by $77 equals 5.2 orders per 
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year, or an order approximately every 
ten weeks. 


EXAMPLE 
Annual sales 
Item at cost 
A $100 
B 100 
Cc 200 


$400—total amount to be 
purchased from the 
vendor over the period 
of a year. 

If $77 is the amount to be ordered each 
time, in item A the store will order one 
fourth of $77 or $19.25 worth of goods 
per order. In item B the store will 
order one fourth of $77 or $19.25 worth 
of goods per order. In item C the store 
will order one half of $77 or $38.50 
worth of goods per order. These 
amounts will be rounded out according 
to the cost per unit. The combined 
amount for each order to the vendor 
will be $77. 

This method of handling group orders 
is a tentative suggestion. There is 
necessity for more research and experi- 
mentation along these lines. 


CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the calculations, it 
seems fair to conclude that the technique 
presented for determining reorder quan- 
tities is a more effective method than the 
rule-of-thumb method in use at the 
present time in most department stores. 
This study definitely suggests that steps 
can be taken to determine reorder quan- 
tities more scientifically than is being 
done today. The present method of 
depending on the buyer’s personal opin- 
ion to determine the amount of goods 
to reorder is not the most economical. 
Had reorders been planned scientifically 


[Continued on page 22] 
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The Retail Census for 1939 


Preliminary figures on the fourth 
census of distribution show total retail 
trade at over two billion dollars, higher 
than most estimates. In the decade 
1929-1939, with population increasing 
7.2 per cent, the number of retail stores 
has increased 20 per cent, but dollar 
volume has declined 13 per cent. Physi- 
cal volume, however, has probably 
increased, since retail prices in 1939 were 
substantially below the 1929 level. 

The accompanying table gives the 
chief statistical facts. Particularly note- 
worthy is the great increase both in the 
number of eating and drinking places 
and in their dollar sales. The number of 
dining places increased 38 per cent since 
1935 and the sales 91 per cent. Filling 


stations and lumber-hardware stores 
have also enjoyed a substantial increase. 

The marked decline in the number of 
general stores with foods is partially 
accounted for by the fact that some of 
these stores are now being classified as 
food stores. In 1939, if two thirds of 
the business of a store was in foods, it 
was so classified. 

Over two thirds of the country’s retail 
trade is concentrated in five major 
merchandise groups, as the following 
shows: 


Per Cent 
Food stores 24.2 
General merchandise stores 13.5 
Automotive stores 13.2 


Eating and drinking places 8.4 
Apparel stores 7.8 


Untrep States SUMMARY—COMPARISON OF STORES AND SALES BY Major Groups: 1939, 1935, anp 1929 


























Sal | Per Cent 
Number of Stores (Add 000) | Change in 
Kind of Business 
| | | | 1939 | 1939 
1939 1935 | = 1929 1939 =| 9385 | 1929 | as. | 8, 
| 4935 | 1929 
Major Business | | | 
om | | | | pes 
Total, All Stores.. 1,770,904 1,587,718 1 476, 365 $42 ,023 ,818/$32, 791 , 212 $48 , 329,652) +28) —13 
Food group........ 560,798, 532,010, 481,891) 10,152,332} 8,362,425) 10,837,421,+21|— 6 
General stores (with | 
| 
ne 39,688; 66,701) 104,089) 810,342) 1,110,403 2,570,744 —27'—68 
General merchandise | 
a ee 50,267, 44,651, 54,636 5,663,358) 4,619,751| 6,444,101, +23/—12 
Apparel group......| 106,991 95,968, 114,296 3,258,587 2,656,242) 4,240,893/+23 —23 
Furniture—house- | | aa 
hold—radio group. 52,826 45,215 58,941) 1,733,985 1,289,896 2,754,721 +34 —37 
Automotive group.. 60,128} 50,459 69, 379) 5,544, 435) 4, 236, 586) 7,043, 386, +31 —21 
Filling stations... .. 241, 856 197 , 568, 121,513) 2,822,481; 1,967,714 1,787,423 +43 +58 
Lumber—building— | | | | | | 
hardware group..... 79,311) 73,186, 90,386 2,733,983| 1,864,275] 3,845,624 +47 —29 
Eating and drinking | | | i fi 
places........... 305,331} 251,473) 134,293] 3,520,985, 2,390,860, 2,124,890,+47 +66 
Drug stores........ 57,902! 56,697, 58,258) 1,562,438) 1,232,593) 1,690,399 +27/— 8 
Other stores........ 215, 806) 173,790, 188,683, 4,220,892) 3,060,467 4,990,050 +38 —15 








Meet Forty Top-Notch Salespeople 


O. PRESTON ROBINSON 


This firsthand survey reveals the actual characteristics exhibited by a picked 
group of best salespeople. 


A few years ago members of a national 
women’s club were asked in a question- 
naire study if they believed that the 
salesmanship of retail salespeople should 
be made more effective. The answer 
was an emphatic no/ In their com- 
bined opinion, the average saiesperson 
already used too much salesmanship. 
They wanted salespeople to forget about 
salesmanship and learn how to help them 
buy. 

Unquestionably, many shoppers in 
retail stores have been forced to the 
conclusion that salesmanship is a form 
of pressure used by the salesperson to 
encourage them to buy merchandise they 
do not want. Any interested observer 
who listens may frequently hear such 
comments as, “I do not like that clerk. 
He tries to use salesmanship on me,” 
or, “The salesperson made me feel so 
obligated that I felt I just had to buy.” 
Further evidence of the fact that 
shoppers have associated salesmanship 
with pressure comes from an article 
which appeared a short time ago in the 
official magazine of one of the oldest 
and largest women’s organizations in 
America.!. The article, entitled ‘““The 
Psychology of Meeting Sales Pressure,” 
discussed some of the methods of sales- 
manship used in stores and pointed out 
how shoppers could meet and overcome 
the salesman’s insistence. 


1 The Relief Society Magasine, October 1939. Pub- 
lished by the General Board of The Relief Society, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 
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If customers generally have gained the 
impression that salesmanship is pressure 
and, from their point of view, undesir- 
able, it is because too many salespersons 
have failed to understand their real 
functions within the store. Modern 
store salesmanship consists in assisting 
people to understand their wants and 
in helping them buy to satisfy those 
wants. The emphasis is on helping 
customers buy and, when used in this 
way, it pays dividends. This was amply 
proved in a recent study of the selling 
methods of approximately forty out- 
standing salespersons in New York City 
whose salesmanship had made them top 
producers in their organizations. 

During the early part of December, 
the personnel directors of three repre- 
sentative New York department stores 
agreed to supply the names and descrip- 
tions of from ten to fifteen of their most 
highly rated salespersons. Selections 
were to be based upon all-round merit, 
with emphasis on maintained productiv- 
ity. Some forty names were submitted 
and each salesperson was shopped care- 
fully and observed from the angles of 
general appearance, courtesy, willing- 
ness to serve, interest in the customer, 
knowledge of merchandise and stock, 
general attitude, and selling methods. 
The shoppings revealed, almost without 
exception, that these successful sales- 
people have the following character- 
istics: 

Top-notch salespeople exhibit a genuine 
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willingness to serve and a sincere interest 
in the customer’s problem. Unless other 
circumstances prevented it, the sales- 
persons shopped took the initiative in 
approaching the customer. The ap- 
proach exhibited both a real willingness 
to be of service and a sincere interest in 
the customer’s problem. Yet, the shop- 
per was not given the feeling of being 
rushed. The approach in no way im- 
plied an overdesire to sell nor an anxiety 
to “get’’ the customer before some other 
salesperson. In every case the shopper 
was made to feel at ease, merchandise 
was shown willingly, and an intelligent 
effort was made to discover both the 
customer’s needs and the right mer- 
chandise to satisfy them. 

Top-notch salespeople know their mer- 
chandise and are willing to give definite 
opinions. In no instance was a sales- 
person encountered who could not 
answer the customer’s questions intel- 
ligently. This was true even when 
technical facts were requested. Still 
more significant, these salespeople, 
when asked, were not afraid to state 
definite opinions of their own personal 
preferences. The customer was never 
left undecided with an answer such as, 
“Well, I am not sure,” or “I believe 
either would be satisfactory.” They 
gave their opinions confidently and sup- 
ported them with facts. As a result, 
had the customer bought, the purchase 
would have been made with confidence 
in the merchandise and in the store. 

These outstanding salespeople also 
knew their stock thoroughly and gave 
the impression that they would show as 
much of it as the customer wanted to see. 
Although a confusing quantity of mer- 
chandise was never presented, the shop- 
per was convinced that every suitable 


item was being shown. From the 
customer’s point of view this is impor- 
tant. There is a difference between the 
purchaser who leaves the store satisfied 
with a choice made from an adequate 
selection of merchandise and _ the 
customer who buys uncertainly from an 
incomplete presentation. The results 
of an interview of 869 shoppers revealed 
that “too little merchandise shown” 
is one of the general criticisms they have 
of retail salespeople. 

Top-notch salespeople demonstrate their 
merchandise and handle it with apprecia- 
tion. The salespeople shopped were 
quick to bring their merchandise into 
the presentation and make it “speak for 
itself.” In most cases, an effort was 
made to show clearly how the mer- 
chandise would look in actual use and 
to demonstrate it in action. A furniture 
salesman carried a chair, in which the 
shopper had shown interest, into a model 
room where it could be seen to better 
advantage. A saleswoman in a china 
and glassware department placed a set 
of service plates on a completely ap- 
pointed table to show how they would 
look in actual use. 

Furthermore, these salespeople had 
trained themselves to handle their mer- 
chandise in such a way as to enhance its 
value. In no instance was an item 
treated with the least disrespect. 

Top-notch salespeople have a definite 
respect for better quality goods. A thor- 
ough study of merchandise had con- 
vinced these salespeople of the economy 
of better quality. They knew that 
often the customer can save money by 
spending a little more. Consequently, 
they presented better quality goods with 


1H. R. Frey, What Your Customers Expect from Your 
Salesforce, University of Toledo study, Toledo, Ohio. 
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an assurance and confidence that was 
contagious. In many cases the shopper 
was encouraged to look at higher priced 
merchandise and was given convincing 
reasons for so doing. 

Top-notch salespeople are friendly but 
not familiar. A criticism often made of 
salespeople in large cities is that they 
either assume a superior, snobbish air 
or become overnice to the point of con- 
descension. Such an attitude arouses 
suspicion and convinces the customer 
that the salesperson’s prime interest is 
in making a sale. Friendliness, but a 
complete absence of familiarity, was 
characteristic of all of the salespeople 
shopped. Although they represented 
large retail organizations, most of them 
made the customer feel as comfortable 
and welcome as if he were shopping in a 
neighborhood store. Their friendliness 
aided in making their interest convincing 
and added authority to what they said. 

The close relationship between a 
friendly, coéperative attitude and high 
productivity was borne out recently in 
the selection of a group of outstanding 
salespeople in one large store. The se- 
lections were made exclusively on the 
basis of the attitude of the employees 
toward customers and co-workers. Fac- 
tors considered were friendliness, co- 
6peration, courtesy, and helpfulness. 
After the selections were made, the 
production records were _ studied. 
Eighty per cent of those chosen were 
top producers in their departments. 
The others were rated above average in 
production. One salesman had been 
maintaining average commission earn- 
ings of approximately $7,000 per year. 

Top-notch salespeople do not use pres- 
sure. One of the most interesting things 
learned in these shoppings is that a 
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salesperson need not use pressure in 
order to become a top producer. Ob- 
vious pressure was conspicuously absent 
among the salespeople shopped. The 
-ustomer was never given the feeling of 
being urged to buy or rushed into a 
decision. Rather, the emphasis was 
upon trying to find the item best suited 
to his needs and in pointing out how it 
would satisfy those needs. As observed 
before, these salespeople knew their 
merchandise thoroughly and were able 
to express selling points convincingly. 
It was this intelligent point by point 
building up of value that made the 
customer want to buy. 

Top-notch salespeople do not annoy 
customers who want to look. In order to 
observe the attitude of outstanding 
salespeople toward “‘lookers,” the shop- 
per, in a number of instances after 
having engaged the salesperson’s help, 
expressed the desire to look around the 
department. In every one of these 
cases the shopper was immediately made 
to feel that it was his privilege to look. 
In no instance was he annoyed while 
looking, although in each case the sales- 
person was always ready to give in- 
formation and assistance when re- 
quested. In one instance, the sales- 
person replied, ‘Well, I am not busy 
now and if you would like me to I should 
be happy to show you some of the 
interesting things we have in the depart- 
ment.” She spent approximately fifteen 
minutes showing her merchandise and 
exhibited no resentment when a pur- 
chase was not made. 

Top-notch salespeople show no dis- 
appointment when the customer does not 
buy. In the majority of shoppings, the 
customer did not buy, yet not a sales- 
person showed any resentment or dis- 
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appointment. Most of them invited the 
shopper to return. In those cases where 
the shopper had revealed a special 
interest in some specific item but still 
wanted to look elsewhere before buying, 
they repeated the selling points of their 
merchandise and suggested that the 
customer compare values. Not once 
during the shoppings did the customer 
have a conscious feeling of being obli- 
gated to buy. 

Top-notch salespeople are average-look- 
ing people. The salespeople shopped 
were no more or no less physically 
attractive than the average retail sales- 
person. They ranged from short to tall 
and from thin to stout. Several of the 
saleswomen were no more than five feet 
one inch in height. The average height 
for the women was approximately five 
feet four inches; for the men, five feet 
eight inches. The average age of the 
whole group was around thirty-eight 
years. Relatively few young people 
were among these top producers. The 
group was composed roughly of two- 
thirds women and one-third men. 

The only conclusion that could be 
drawn regarding the appearance factor 
is that it does not enter strongly into 
the picture. The shopper obtained the 
impression that he had met an average 
group of individuals who were careful 
but not overconcerned about their 
personal appearance. Their appearance 
was such as to be unnoticeable either 
from the point of view of carelessness 
or from the angle of overdress. 

In addition to the above points, many 
of the top-notch salespeople had de- 
veloped a habit which may have had a 
significant bearing upon their success. 
In those departments where the type of 
merchandise made it possible, many of 


the salespeople had developed a personal 
following of regular customers with 
whom they communicated on occasion. 

The writer frankly concedes that most 
of the points discussed above are not 
new and have been emphasized before as 
being associated with real sales ability. 
The contribution made here is that they 
represent a description of the actual 
selling methods and attitudes of a few 
salespeople whose abilities have been 
proved. Salespeople can be successful 
if pressure and obligation are discarded 
and if, in their stead, they develop a 
genuine interest in the customer and a 
sincere desire to help her buy intelli- 
gently. 


[Continued from page 17] 


in the case of the 16 items experimented 
with, there might have been a savings 
of $49.86 in the cost of a year’s operation. 
With the current frequent reorders, it is 
costing the store $88.26 a year to pur- 
chase and carry these 16 items, while if 
the ordering were done in the most eco- 
nomical manner, the cost would be only 
$38.40. 

This method of determining the most 
economical ordering amount may be 
used to advantage in a department 
store. Of course, it would not be of 
value in fashion goods, where sales 
fluctuate with the season and with the 
fad, but it would be of value in connec- 
tion with staple goods where the sales 
are fairly uniform over the year. The 
system is easy to operate once it has 
been installed. With the amount to 
order determined, it is merely a matter 
of the control clerk’s reordering this 
amount every time the stock reaches its 
minimum. 








Reports Stores Make to Public 
Authorities 


Hans E. Krvusa 


A complete list of all the tax and information reports made by the typical 
retailer in New York City is presented in this study. 


In an effort to determine the number 
and amount of tax and information 
reports submitted to public authorities 
by the retailer, a survey was recently 
made of several typical New York City 
department-store corporations. Since 


no two stores have the same problems, 
the material presented cannot be con- 
sidered as all-inclusive, but merely as in- 
dicative of the typicalsituation. Tables 
1 and 2 shows the results of this sur- 


vey: 


TABLE 1. Tax REPORTS TO PuBLIC AUTHORITIES BY THE TYPICAL NEw YORK DEPARTMENT STORE 


Name of Tax Frequency 


Nature of Taz 


Rate 


FEDERAL TAXES 


Corporate income Annually 
and defense tax 


On net income for corporations earn- 
ing over $25,000 


24% 


Declared value ex- Annually On profits above: Graduated scale depend- 
cess profits tax 1. Specific exemption of $5,000 ing upon excess profits 
plus 2. Normally expected return or net income—low of 25% 
“excess profits credit” which to high of 50% 
may be 
a) 95% of average excess 
profits net income for 
tax years 1936 through 
1939—with certain ad- 
justments 
or b) 8% of invested capital 
for current tax year 
Unemployment-in- Annually On all taxable wages paid to each .3 of 1% 
surance tax employee 
Federal Old-Age- Quarterly On all taxable wages paid to each 1% 
Benefit tax employee (additional 1% contributed 


Capital-stock tax Annually 
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On declared value of capital stock 


23 


by employee) 


$1.10 per $1,000 
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Name of Tax 


Franchise tax 


Unemployment-in- 
surance tax 


Bedding and Up- 
holstered Furniture 
tax 


Cigarette tax 


Pharmacy tax 


Income tax with- 
held at source 


Sales tax 


Excise tax 


Occupancy tax 


Real-estate tax 


Water tax 


Excise tax by ven- 
dors of utility serv- 
ices 


Frequency 


Annually 


Quarterly 


Annually 


Annually 


Annually 


Quarterly 


Annually 


Annually 


Annually 


Monthly 


Annually 
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TABLE 1—Concluded 
Nature of Taz 


STATE TAXES 


On total net income from all sources 


On all taxable wages paid to each em- 
ployee (see Federal tax) 


On all retailers of bedding and up- 
holstered furniture 


In form of stamp tax—stamp must be 
affixed by retailer if cigarettes are 
purchased directly from manufac- 
turer; tax passed on to consumer 


On all retailers conducting a pharmacy 


Retailer as withholding agent must 
deduct this tax from salaries and 
compensation paid nonresidents 


MUNICIPAL TAXES 


Based on net “in City” sales or actual 
amount of tax collected, whichever is 
greater 


Based on net sales in organizations 
with gross receipts of $10,000 or more 


Payable by tenants who occupy space 
for gainful purposes; tax on each 
separate rental 


On real property only 


On volume of water used 


Payable when utility services are 
charged by retailer to leased or rented 
department 





Rate 


6% of taxable net income 


2.7% 


$50.00 


1¢ on each 10 cigarettes or 
fraction thereof 


$2.00 


2% on first $1,000 of 
taxable income and grad- 
uated up to 6% on $7,000 
to $9,000 


2% 


-1 of 1% 


$1.00 to $6.00 (based on 
rental value) 


Based on assessed valua- 
tion rate of $2.98 for 
$100 assessed value 


$1.50 per 1000 cubic feet 


1% of utility charges 





bd 
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PREPARATION OF TAX REPORTS 


In any discussion of tax expense, the 
cost of personnel necessary to compute 
these taxes should be included. As can 
readily be imagined, the greatest ex- 
pense is involved in the day-by-day 
compilation of figures necessary for the 
annual or quarterly reports rather than 
in the annual or quarterly computations 
in themselves. Several of these taxes 
have in this manner proved an extra 
burden and expense which the retailer 
must bear. 

Social security. In the Federal and 
State groups, the Unemployment Insur- 
ance and Old-Age-Benefit taxes require 
the greatest amount of time. With the 
advent of the Social Security Act in 
1935, many stores revamped their pay- 
roll accounting procedure in an effort 
to obtain more readily the necessary 
figures. This revamping in most in- 
stances meant an increase in clerical 
personnel to handle the additional work 
involved. Stores in the five- and ten- 
million-dollar group have increased their 
force by at least one or two persons to 
aid in the preparation of these tax 
figures. The necessity of maintaining 
these figures for the State and Federal 
Governments was not without its bene- 
fits to the store, however, since in many 
cases it brought about a more complete 
and closer control of salaries paid to 
employees. 

Sales tax. For retailers located with- 
in New York City limits, the preparation 
of the City sales tax presents an addi- 
tional problem. Since the tax is based 
only on “‘in City” sales, a sorting process 
is necessary to eliminate sales delivered 
to areas outside of the tax zone. As in 
the case of the Federal tax figures pre- 
viously mentioned, many stores found 
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it necessary to revise their accounting 
procedure in order to obtain the City 
sales tax figures more readily. Again, 
in the five-to-ten-million-dollar group, 
this meant the addition to personnel of 
from two to three employees. While 
this tax is in effect paid by the consumer, 
some stores sustain a regular loss in its 
payment because of mistakes and in- 
efficiencies involved in the actual col- 
lection of the tax money. As stated in 
table 1, the retailer pays either the 
actual amount of tax collected or the 
two per cent of net “in City” sales, 
whichever figure is greater. Hence, 
since the tax is paid by the consumer to 
the retailer on the basis of one cent on 
purchases of 13 to 63 cents, and two 
cents on purchases of 63 cents to $1.13, 
a slight discrepancy may exist when the 
retailer pays the tax to the City on the 
basis of two cents on each dollar. 

The labor involved in the computation 
of other taxes and reports is required 
for the most part, only once each month, 
quarter, or year, depending upon the 
frequency of the return or report. It 
is of sufficient interest, from a labor- 
saving standpoint, to note that the re- 
turns required by the respective State 
and Federal Governments in connection 
with the Unemployment Insurance tax 
are similar in size and layout so that 
both returns may be prepared in one 
operation. Up to the present year, how- 
ever, although the material demanded in 
the respective Federal and State “In- 
formation Return on Individual In- 
come”’ (see required reports in table) is 
identical, each agency has supplied its 
own form for the recording of this 
information. These separate forms are 
not similar in size or layout, thereby 
requiring two distinct operations. If 
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TABLE 2. FEDERAL AND STATE INFORMATION REPORTS 





Name of Report Frequency Nature of Report 
Federal (Required) 
Information return on in- Annually Form 1099, Treasury Department, Internal Revenue 
dividual income Service. To show salaries paid to employees totaling 
during year $800 or more for unmarried employee and 
$2000 or more for married. Also to show dividends paid 
by corporation of $100 or more. See also summary form 
for above—number 1096 
Section 10K of Securities Annually For all corporations with stock listed on exchanges 
Exchange Commission complete and detailed report of entire year’s operations 
Federal (Requested) 
Federal-reserve figures Monthly Net sales—for store as a whole and for certain depart- 
ments 
Monthly Accounts receivable—both regular and installment 
Monthly Collections—breakdown similar to accounts receivable 
above 
Monthly Stock on hand 
Weekly Total net sales 
Department of Commerce Annually Census report of business 
Department of Commerce Annually Credit information report 
State (Required) 
Information return on Annually Similar to Federal report as above 


individual income 


these two reports were uniform, making Chain store. In the case of the chain- 


but one operation necessary, it would 
save a great deal of time, labor, and 
expense. 

Burden on small store. Although the 
computation of these taxes appears to be 
a sizable job, many are of the opinion 
that it is not excessive in view of the 
net income. In the case of the small 
merchant, however, practically the same 
types of information must be unearthed. 
Since the small retailer does not usually 
maintain records as complete as those 
carried by the large retailer, the prepa- 
ration of necessary tax figures and re- 
ports becomes, comparatively speaking, 
a much greater task. 


store owner, not only must similar in- 
formation be available, but additional 
taxes are commonly levied. Twenty 
of the States, and a number of munici- 
palities, have adopted chain-store tax 
laws which are now in effect. These 
store license taxes are usually determined 
by the use of a graduated scale, with the 
amount of the tax dependent upon the 
number of stores in the State or munici- 
pality. Insome States, this tax becomes 
as high as $500 a store for all stores in 
excess of twenty. The municipal taxes 
in some instances run as high as $200 
for each store within the City limits. 
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SPECIAL TAXES REQUIRED IN SOME 
LOCALITIES 


Since table 1 on page 23 depicts only 
taxes applicable to New York City it 
might be interesting to note additional 
taxes imposed by various other States 
and municipalities. Some of these taxes 
are: 


State 


1. Sales or gross receipts tax—from }% to 3% 
of sales or gross receipts 

2. Occupational license taxes for general mer- 
chants—ranging from 50 cents to $500, de- 
pending upon State and type of tax. Some 
of the most common types are listed below: 
a) Retail merchandising 
b) Conducting restaurants and _ lunch 

counters 
c) Conducting soda fountains 
d) Conducting beauty parlors 
e) Maintaining slot and vending machines 
Jt) Maintaining warehouse 
g) Maintaining scales 
h) Retailing cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, etc. 
4) Retailing electrical appliances—radios, 
refrigerators, etc. 

j) Retailing fireworks 
k) Retailing motor-vehicle accessories 
1) Retailing playing cards, dice, etc. 
m) Retailing rifles, shotguns, ammunition 
n) Retailing magazines and periodicals 
o) Retailing meats 
p) Retailing nursery stock, fertilizer, flowers 
q) Retailing dairy products, eggs 
r) Retailing bicycles 
s) Retailing sewing machines 
t) Retailing office equipment 
u) Retailing locks, keys, safes 
v) Retailing phonographs 


Municipal 


1. Mercantile License tax—graduated; based on 
annual gross sales, stock, purchases, or 
number of departments; imposed on the 
following types of retail outlets: 

a) Retail merchants 
b) Restaurants 
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c) Soda fountains 

d) Drugstores 

e) Variety stores, department stores 
J) Opening of new business 

g) Self-service market ($200 to $500) 


Naturally none of the States or 
municipalities include all of these vari- 
ous taxes in their tax legislation, but 
some have as many as twenty individual 
taxes that may be imposed upon the 
retailer. This State license tax burden 
may run as high as $400 to $500 for a 
large-sized department store retailing 
various taxable commodities. 


TREND 


Contrasting the present tax picture 
with that of thirty years ago, the re- 
tailer’s position then was _ enviable. 
Corporation income taxes and excess- 
profits taxes were still in the making, as 
were State franchise taxes, cigarette 
taxes, and many State and municipal 
license taxes. Practically the only taxes 
imposed upon the retailer, large or small, 
were real-estate taxes and a few munici- 
pal taxes or licenses. 

Looking ahead we can see an increase 
rather than a decrease in tax legislation. 
With the defense program, income taxes 
and excess-profits taxes will no doubt 
see a substantial increas“ Federal Old- 
Age-Benefit taxes are tu rise to two per 
cent in 1943, two and one-half per cent 
in 1946, and three per cent in 1949. 
State and municipal taxes will probably 
show a rise commensurate with the in- 
creased expenses of government. The 
higher tax levies on the consumer may 
also have the effect of reducing the wage- 
earners’ funds available for retail pur- 
chases. 
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Codperative Retail-Training Programs 
for High-School Graduates 


JENNIE S. GRAHAM 


This survey 1s based on the programs now in operation in twenty-six cities. 


Coéperative retail training for high- 
school graduates is one of the relatively 
new phases of distributive education 
now being offered in many places 
throughout the country. Students, 
stores, and distributive-training person- 
nel have all shown interest in what may 
be one of the significant trends in post- 
high-school training. This survey, 
therefore, was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of securing more information about 
the courses that are already in operation. 


WHY COURSES ARE BEING GIVEN ON A 
GRADUATE LEVEL 


Courses are being offered on a high- 
school graduate level because: 


1. Many stores require: 

a) That beginning employees be graduates 
from high school. 

6) That beginning employees be at least 
eighteen years of age. 

2. Many students: 

a) Graduate from high school before they 
are eighteen years of age and find that 
they are too young to be accepted for 
employment in various places. 

6) Do not plan on going to college but do 
want to take some specialized training. 

¢) Feel that they lose too much high-school 
life if they work part time during the 
regular high-school period, yet they are 
much interested in a codperative program 
as soon as they have graduated from high 
school. 


3. Many personnel directors are of the opinion 
that: 

a) An academic high-school training is a 
valuable background for successful retail 
work and that specialized training should 
be given after graduation from high school. 

b) That undergraduate students are usually 
too young to get full benefit from spe- 
cialized training in retailing. 

c) That high-school graduates should be pro- 
ficient in such fundamentals as arithmetic, 
writing, and spelling. Because a high 
percentage of applicants are unable to 
perform these fundamental operations ef- 
ficiently, an undergraduate high-school 
program which produces accuracy and 
speed in these subjects would be of more 
value to students and to business than a 
program of specialized training which 
leaves so many graduates ill prepared in 
the fundamentals. 


HOW THE SURVEY WAS MADE 


A list of State supervisors of distribu- 
tive education was secured from the 
Department of Education at Washing- 
ton. A letter was then written to each 
State supervisor asking him for the 
names of persons in his State who were 
carrying on a codperative retail-training 
program for graduates of high schools. 
A questionnaire was sent to each person 
specified by the State supervisor as 
having such a program in operation. 
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PROGRAMS IN OPERATION 


Information from the completed ques- 
tionnaires gives the following picture of 
the work being done. 

Schools reporting codperative retail- 
training programs for high-school grad- 
uates. A number of persons who replied 
to the questionnaire stated that, since 
the graduates wanting this type of work 
were few in number, no separate program 
was planned but that those who did want 
the work were taken into the under- 
graduate course. These cases are there- 
fore not included in this report. 

Reports that special codperative re- 
tail-training programs for high-school 
graduates are being carried on have been 
received from twenty-five teachers and 
supervisors covering the program in 
twenty-six cities! located in thirteen 
States. All of these courses are a part 
of the George-Deen program. 

Organization of programs. Fifteen, or 
a majority, of the twenty-six programs 
were organized by retail codrdinators 
who in three instances also taught the 
course. Local school boards organized 
four of the courses and State boards two 
others. In the remaining instances vari- 
ous groups were instrumental: junior 
college school of business, stores them- 
selves, chamber of commerce. 

At least two courses were started 
before the passage of the George-Deen 
Act, but most have been started since, 
with the largest number in any one year 
started in 1940. 


1 Places in which codperative retail-training programs 
for high-school graduates are in operation, as indicated 
by the completed questionnaires: Little Rock, Ark.; 
Pasadena, San Diego, San Francisco, Cal.; Boise, Idaho; 
Chicago, Rockford, Ill.; Brockton, Holyoke, Worcester, 
Mass.; Detroit, Highland Park, Mich.; Rochester, Sche- 
nectady, Yonkers, N. Y.; Grand Forks, N. D.; Hobart, 
Tonkawa, Okla.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Columbia, Seneca, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Ogden, Salt Lake City, Utah; Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
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One of the main difficulties, appar- 
ently, is getting the right people for the 
job. In most instances, prospective 
students apply for the course on a basis 
of announcements to seniors. The selec- 
tion in seven instances was made by 
store employers, in nine by coérdinators 
or teachers, in the others by a combina- 
tion of store and school authorities. 
The requirements for selection vary, but 
personality features, high-school records, 
and age are commonly considered. In 
two instances the only requirement was 
that the candidates were already em- 
ployed in a store a minimum of fifteen 
hours a week. In the majority of 
groups, students must be at least eight- 
een years of age, but in six cases age 
sixteen is the required minimum. One 
locality requires each student to pay a 
yearly tuition of fifteen dollars. 

Length of course. Two of the courses 
are for one semester only, two for a 
period of two years, all the others are for 
one school year. 

The typical plan is for students to 
spend three hours a day in school. This 
is fifteen hours a week and about five 
hundred and forty hours during the 
year’s course. Few courses are for 
less than ten hours a week or more 
than twenty. Approximately the same 
amount of time is spent in the stores as 
in the classroom, although in five locali- 
ties four hours a day or twenty hours a 
week are devoted to store work. In 
three places the work period exceeds 
twenty hours a week. 

Curriculum. The major subjects cov- 
ered in the classroom are: 


1. Retailing and allied subjects 

2. Merchandise information, including textiles, 
nontextiles, color, line and design, fashion 

3. Selling, including advertising and display 
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4. English and spelling 
5. Store arithmetic 
6. Personality adjustment 


Minor subjects included in some of the 
programs are: 


. Academic 

Law 

. Economics 

. Psychology 

. Store organization and management 
. Cash register and salescheck writing 


A oe 


Store work. Most of the student 
placements are in department and food 
stores, with drugstores a poor third. 
However, a surprisingly large number 
of types of stores codperate: art shops, 
books, cafeteria, department, drug, food, 
furniture, gas stations, general, hard- 
ware, housewares, jewelry, men’s wear, 
shoes, tailor shops, theaters, variety, 
women’s wear. 

Most students are placed in the stores 
by the coérdinator and teacher and are 
supervised in the store by the employer. 
In a few cases, the coérdinator or teacher 
also supervises the students while they 
are at work. 

In two cases, an advisory committee 
decides the student wage rate; in one 
case it is higher than the State minimum, 
but in most cases the wage rate is deter- 
mined by the employer and is the same 
as the State minimum. 

The problem of providing a variety of 
store experience for the students is 
usually left to the employer. In a few 
cases, it is arranged by the instructor and 
the employer. One program provides 


that: ‘Insofar as possible experience will 
be given in several of the different phases 
of store work, one of which shall be 
selling.” 

Finding permanent employment. 


Ina 


number of cases the coérdinator or 
teacher makes every effort to secure a 
permanent job for each student; but 
usually, for the efficient student, the 
temporary training job becomes perma- 
nent. In many places the program is 
now so well known and appreciated that 
students and graduates are in demand 
by the stores. 


TREND 


Coéperative retail-training courses for 
high-school graduates, organized for the 
purpose of meeting a definite student 
and store need, are now offered in vari- 
ous parts of the country under the pro- 
visions of the George-Deen Act. 
Though the programs to date are varied 
in character and mostly too new to 
determine accurately their ultimate 
value, the trend seems to be a significant 
one. 


New Pamphlet on Dis- 
tributive Education 


The bulletin, Distributive Education, 
Organization and Administration,’ has 
been prepared for the purpose of pro- 
viding information regarding the pro- 
gram of education under the George- 
Deen Act. 

In seven short but comprehensive 
chapters, it presents the provisions of the 
Act; the Federal, State, and local ad- 
ministration of it; its objectives and 
methods; evening classes; part-time 
classes; codperative part-time classes; 
teacher training; and qualifications of 
personnel. 


1 Kenneth B. Haas, Washington, D. C., United States 
Office of Education, 1940, 50 pages. 
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No attempt is made to indicate the 
extent to which programs have been 
developed or the types of acceptable 
programs that are finding most favor. 
It will soon be time for a companion 
bulletin on The George-Deen Program 
at Work. 


Lesson Plans 


Consumers Union is developing a new 
type of consumer-education aid—the 
Consumer Class Plan. This is a com- 
plete, self-contained lesson plan, 
designed for one hour’s teaching in a 


Book 


Government and Economic Life, Vol. II, 
by Leverett S. Lyon, Victor Abram- 
son, and associates. Washington, 
D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1940, xi 
+ 521 to 1300 pages, price $3.50. 


This second volume completes the initial 
study of government and economic life by 
Brookings Institution economists. The first 
volume! dealt in a general way with the govern- 
ment policies by which it was sought to imple- 
ment and regulate private enterprise. ‘Chis 
second volume deals with certain selected areas 
and times in which there are considerable re- 
straints upon individual discretion. Areas 
covered are foreign commerce, public utilities, 
transportation, agriculture, bituminous coal, 
petroleum and natural gas, and food and drugs. 
The particular times covered are the National 
Recovery Administration and war. The two 
volumes together cover our economic life in 
relation to government fairly completely. 

While only the high spots can be touched 
upon, the treatment is remarkably complete 
regarding the legislative acts covering each 
tariff movement, the reasons for each tariff 
change, and in general the sponsorship; that is, 


1 See October 1940 issue of the Journat for review. 
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course on Merchandise and Consumer 
Information. 

For each lesson, the following outline 
is followed, covering one or two pages: 
aim; technique; motivation; procedure; 
summary questions; homework assign- 
ment; reference (to Consumers Union 
Reports). 

Eight such plans have been released 
thus far, covering gift giving, toys, bi- 
cycles, ice skates, judging textiles, 
blankets, luxuries, and consumer quiz. 

Sample lesson plans may be had free 
on request from Consumers Union, 17 
Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 


Reviews 


not the immaterial sponsor—-a particular legis- 
lator or politician—but the particular economic 
groups who stood to benefit from the change. 
The same sort of treatment has been given to 
each of the areas covered, but in the cases of the 
others it should be noted that most government 
interference dates from the World War that 
began in 1914. 

It seems to this reviewer that here are two 
volumes which cannot be ignored by business 
men, especially those who have been wont to 
say, “We want no government interference 
with business.” These books are sufficient 
evidence that business men, as well as other peo- 
ple, want interference by government, but in 
each case it is their own kind of interference 
that is wanted. This, however, leads every 
one else who thinks he can gain by it to ask for 
governmental interference. Out of this comes 
a hodgepodge of interference that is relished 
by no one and may harm rather than help 
society. 

To this reviewer government interference 
should be welcomed but it should take place 
under generally agreed-upon guiding principles 
and with the aid of review of what is proposed 
by competent students regarding the possi)le 
efficacy of the proposed policy in terms of the 
agreed-upon guiding principles. 

L. B. 
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Simplified Sales Promotion for Retailers, 
by Edward Kaylin and Alan A. Wells. 
New York: National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, 1940, 169 pages. 


As competition for business has increased 
in the last twenty years, stores of all sizes and 
types have sought new and more diversified 
ways of attracting patronage. Accordingly, 
the sales-promotion function has grown both 
more important and more complex. Under 
such conditions, the small-store executive and 
even the large-store specialist are likely often 
to lose sight of the fundamentals. 

The authors treat the subject in such com- 
pact, condensed form that their book might 
well be termed a digest of sales-promotion 
practices. (The chapters average only ten 
pages in length.) Nevertheless, within the 169 
pages of the book, Kaylin and Wells manage to 
summarize the more important steps in planning 
and preparing sales-promotion material. 

C. M. E. 


Telephone Selling, edited by Norris A. 
Brisco. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1940, 339 pages. 


In the past few years most stores have been 
deriving ever increasing amounts of business 
through telephone selling. In future years 
they are likely to obtain ever higher proportions 
of their business in this way. This conclusion 
is inevitable, especially in the case of the 
centrally located store that finds itself the victim 
of a number of circumstances that make it a less 
convenient place for over-the-counter shopping. 

With tendencies toward decentralization in 
population, congestion downtown, and subur- 
ban competition, the centrally located stores 
must make more and more aggressive use of 
telephone selling to offset the tendency of 
customers to drift away. According to the 
findings of the three-year nationwide study by 
telephone experts on which the book was based, 
telephone business can be profitable business. 

The practical usefulness of the book can be 
judged by the character of a few chapters which 
deal with such subjects as how to build up a 
good telephone-order business; how to sell 
additional merchandise and higher priced 





merchandise; how to improve telephone service; 
how to select and train telephone salespeople; 
how to provide satisfactory quarters and equip- 
ment; how to manage the telephone-order 
department; and how to arrange for out-of- 
town customers to call without charge. 


C. M. E. 


Arithmetic for Retail Training, by the 
Personnel Group, National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, New York, 
1940, 84 pages. 


This pamphlet is a revision of an earlier 
edition. It differs from its predecessor in that 
modifications have been made in the text, partic- 
ularly in the sections devoted to discounts and 
price revisions. 

Subjects that are covered included markon, 
price-lines, price revisions, discounts, retail 
method of inventory, stock turnover, mer- 
chandise budgets, open-to-buy, and operating 
statements. Each section is supplemented by 
review questions and problems. An appendix 
is devoted to a review of common fractions, 
decimals, and percentages. 

E. O. S. 


Growing Up with Advertising, by Joseph 
Appel. New York: The Business 
Bourse, 1940, 301 pages. 


At a time when advertising is seriously under 
the fire of a number of critical groups and when 
it is going through a period of transition, Mr. 
Appel’s book, Growing Up with Advertising, is a 
significant contribution. It is as fascinating 
as a novel to read because throughout there 
runs a human-interest story of the personal and 
business reminiscences of a man who was 
closely identified with the John Wanamaker 
store for thirty-six years. It is as instructive 
as a textbook, but it enjoys two advantages over 
a textbook. Because it is written to a large 
extent in narrative form, it affords more palat- 
able reading. Because it traces the development 
of advertising and merchandising practices, it 
does not deal only with the status quo. Instead, 
it throws an authoritative light on the sources 
of modern advertising and merchandising prac- 
tices. 

C. M. E. 








